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day offer readers this magazine... 
FULL YEAR DESIGN MAGAZIN 
PLUS THE BOOK “DESIGN TECHNICS” 


BOTH FOR 


If Ordered No Later Than February 15, 1952 


(offer good in U. S. only) 


(REGULAR RATE: $4.00) 


DESIGN TECHNICS has received many compliments from readers who pra se its 
\ easy-to-follow coverage. (The publishers were particularly pleased this month, 
= when the Government of India ordered a hundred copies for distribution among 
tS if you are reading your first copy of DESIGN, an important fact will immediately DESIGN TECHNICS has rceived many compliments from readers who praise its 
become evident: 


Ky DESIGN is written by outstanding professionals who understand the problems 

and needs of the serious student and art educator. All articles are completely 

. factual, scrupulously avoiding esoteric ‘‘double-talk’’ and concentrating on facts 

: and art procedures. That is why thousands of school art departments, from To date, more than 3,500 Colleges and School art 
elementary to college level, subscribe year after year. departments recommend and use this book 


ss HE new, 4th edition of DESIGN TECHNICS answers 

your need for a sensibly priced, practical book on major 
and minor art procedures. DESIGN TECHNICS has been 
‘ carefully assembled to assist both teacher and serious stu- 


dent in the preparation of forty versatile art projects. 


Each technic is complete in itself, with examples and the 
step-by-step procedure involved. Also listed are materials 


needed and sources of supply. When you have read your 


copy, you will wonder why you hadn’t ordered it sooner! 


@ FORTY ART PROCEDURES, including: 


AIRBRUSH .. . SILK SCREEN ... TEMPERA ... DRY POINT 

... BATIK . . . PENNSYLVANIA-DUTCH TECHNIQUE .. . FINGER 
PAINTING .. . TEXTILE PAINTS . . . SCRATCHBOARD, and the 
thirty-one other methods listed on this book’s beautiful, full-color 
art cover. 


@ USEFUL IN MANY WAYS: 


For planning classroom ort projects, gift creating, home decoration, 
fine art exhibiting, occupational therapy. Simple to follow, yet 
professional in scope. 


: IF YOU ARE CURRENTLY SUBSCRIBING TO DESIGN 


You may take advantage of this limited offer by extending your subscrip- 


tion for another year past normal expiration date. Simply request this 


extension and w. | adjust your subscription accord ngly. 


ORDER BEFORE FEB. 15, 1952 FROM 


} D ESIGN PU BLISHI NG CO. 337 S. High St. Columbus, Ohio 
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THE JOURNAL OF 


the national ART EDUCATION association 


EDUCATION 


® Regional and National News in Art and Education 
® Articles by Leading Artists and Educators. 


® Association affairs. 


Editorial comment. 


Sesued SF, ree (Members 


Subscription to Non-Members Is 
$2.00 Per Year 


the national ART EDUCATION association 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
KUTZTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


GRUMBACHER ‘PRE-TESTED’® 
No. 4228 BRISTLE BRUSHES 


Bristle grows naturally curved, like this. 
The bristle which grows on the ridge of 
the hog’s back is the finest in quality. 
Naturally, we use only this top quality 
in our top quality brushes. 


We arrange the 
curved bristle in 
bunches, like this 


And use these 
bunches to make 
brushes, like this. 
Less than one- 
third of. the ac- 
tual length of the 
bristle shows—the 
rest is firmly set 
deep in the ferrule. 


INTERLOCKED BRISTLES 


. . . the secret of famous Grumbacher 


quality in white hog hair brushes. 
in the 4228 Pre-tested series, each brush is hand 
cupped and shaped so that the natural inward 
curve of each bristle interlocks with its neighbor. 
This is why 4228's hold their shape even after re- 
peated washings. This is why they are preferred by 
artists for all techniques and for any medium. 


MADE IN FLATS, BRIGHTS AND ROUNDS 


Size 1 $ .55 Size 5 $1.00 Size 9 $1.75 
2 6 1.15 10 2.10 
3 FS 7 1.25 11 2.49 
4 .90 8 1.50 12 2.90 


AT BETTER ARTISTS’ MATERIAL DEALERS 


476 WEST 34TH ST., NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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SIMULATED STAINED GLASS 


A SIMPLE PROGESS MAKES THIS ART FORM AVAILABLE TO ALL 


MAKING A STAINED GLASS 


The cartoon is first traced exact size onto a sheet of paper and then 
covered with the pane of glass. When the outlines have been traced 
onto the glass with ink and brush, pieces of colored plastic are 
cemented into the various areas. These will simulate the mosaic 
patterns of ancient stained glass. Another sheet of glass over the 
top makes > sandwich which is then sealed with transparent glue. 


Below: the finished stained glass. 


article by 


Hugo Ballin 


OR centuries, every church edifice that could afford 1t— 

and many that couldn’t—filled their casements with 
stained glass windows. Invariably made by hand, the pro- 
cess was most difficult and cumbersome. Many artists 
earned their living and spent their lives at the task. For 
hundreds of years prior to the Renaissance, church decora- 
ting was probably the only major art procedure undertaken 
in Europe. 

While the beauty of stained glass is beyond question, it 
often lies beyond the budget of the smaller community, and 
this same financial problem places it out of reach for private 
residences. 

To meet the challenge, the author has evolved a simple 
method for simulating stained glass, which any reasonably 
talented artist can accomplish. The result is most gratifying 
and the materials give every evidence of being relatively 
permanent. My own samples have withstood sunlight and 
weathering for several years. I call the process ‘‘Ballintics”’ 
~—a combination of plastics and a certain author’s name. 

Actually, stained glass is a misnomer. Windows bearing 
this color are not stained ; they are composed of fused metal- 
lic oxide or pigments burned into the glass surface. Be- 
cause the usual process required careful controls and the use 
of much heat, it cannot be ordinarily undertaken in the 
studio or basement of your own home. The _ Ballintic 
Method, however, is simple, requires no special equipment 
and is economical. Here’s how to duplicate the process. 


THE STEPS INVOLVED 


1. Select a theme and carefully draw a finished cartoon on 
a sheet of paper, exact size of desired end product. 
2. Place a pane of clear glass over this drawing so that the 
cartoon is covered completely. 
3. Using a quarter-inch flat brush, paint the outlines of 
your design onto the surface of the glass. The outline should 
be painted with opaque black. These lines will simulate the 
leaded stripping in regular stained glass. 
4+. Wait for the black lines to dry. Now, cut out pieces of 
transparent plastic material to fit into the areas between 
the black lines. These sheets of plastic are readily obtainable 
at most art stores and should be about the thickness of card- 
hoard. They will be cut with a scissors or razor blade. 
5. Paste the bits of colored plastic to the glass with a trans- 
parent waterproof glue. (DuPont Duco Cement is recom- 
mended.) For extra protection, cover the entire design with 
a second pane of glass, creating a sandwich. To further pro- 
tect the design, seal the two edges of glass together with 
glue. 

A FEW HINTS 


For religious and pastoral themes where human figures 
are involved, use burnt sienna for flesh tones, and wipe out 


the highlights with a cloth. This is more effective than 
please turn to page 99 
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THIS MONTH’S COVER 


Teacher of Art and Design at the University of 
Minnesota is Robert Collins, whose “Old Fash- 
ioned Winter in the Country” appears on the 
front cover of DESIGN. Collins studied art at 
the Cranbrook Academy and Wayne University 
before earning his M.A. in 1948. 

We are indebted to the Lincoln-Mercury Times, 
that interesting publication of the Ford Motor 
Co., for the use of the color piece. @ 


KENDALL 


SCHOOL OF DESIGN 


FURNITURE 
DESIGN Professional, Endowed non-prof- 
INTERIOR 
DESIGN it, founded in 1929. Full Sum- 
COMMERCIAL mer Term, Catalogue on Request. 
A&T 
145 Fountain, N. E. Grand Rapids, Michigan 
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A MODERN RENAISSANCE IN THE U.S.A. 


by 


RALPH M. PEARSON 


The series is published in loose-leaf book form as CRIT- 
ICAL APPRECIATION COURSE II. Binder and the com- 
pleted set of articles go to subscribers at once. 


Group subscriptions at reduced rates. 
DESIGN WORKSHOP... Nyack, N. Y. 
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“KNOW YOUR FABRICS” 


by 
LUCY D. TAYLOR 


A distinctive volume 
of facts and illustra- 
tions—all about fab- 
rics, for the design- 

home decorator 
and textile enthusi- 
ast. 365 pages of use- 
ful information. 


$6.75 


This book alone is all you need to recognize virtually 
every historic and modern application of fabric. Will 
answer 1001 questions for you. 


from 


Book Dept. DESIGN PUBLISHING CO. 


337 S$. HIGH ST. COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 
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By MICHAEL M. ENGEL 


HUMBLE ORIGINS: Because his early paintings were unsaleable, Jean- 
Baptiste Corot took a job as a linen draper . . . . Claude Lorrain 
(1600-1682) wanted to study under the esichuaned Tassi of Rome, 
became his servant so that he could also watch the artist at work 

Delacroix was reputed to be the illegitimate son of the 


Marquis de Tallyrand. 


ACCORDING TO THE CUSTOM: Meindert Hobbema (1638-1709), old 
Dutch master, was also a customs inspector at Amsterdam 

Henri Rousseau, Parisian primitivist, also held a like position. 
(Rousseau, deeply influenced by a brief trip to Mexico, returned to 
France and began painting fantastic dream-pictures of lush jungles 
and tigers, which were ridiculed by all who saw them. They now 
hang in many of the world’s great museums. ) 


COLLECTOR BY CONQUEST: Rival to the grasping fingers of Hermann 
Goering were those of Antoine Gros (1771-1835), who was ap- 
pointed by Napoleon to personally seize outstanding paintings and 
art objects from countries conquered by the Little Corporal’s 
armies. Gros himself is represented in the Louvre with a gigantic 
oil showing Napoleon’s battle at Austerlitz. It covers an entire 


wall of the Main Gallery. 


FIRST NEWSPAPER HALFTONE: to ever appear in print was a news photo 
in the Daily Graphic of New York. The year was 1873. 


THE REMBRANDT OF ARCHITECTURE was Giambattista Piranesi, whose 
etchings and oils of buildings, prisons and ruins are avidly sought 
by collectors. He was born in Venice in 1720 and died there in 1778. 


FRANCOISE BOUCHER (1703-70) became a celebrated painter of French 
aristocracy after apprenticing to his father in the making of tapes- 
tries. Boucher also held the coveted post of Director of The Gobel- 
ins, one of the 18th Century’s most famous tapestry manufactories. 


NEVER HUNGRY was Paul Cezanne, who inherited a large sum from 
his father, a leading French banker. Cezanne left the ranks of the 
Impressionists to experiment with his own advanced theories. He 
died in 1906 


OLD CHROME was the nick-name of John Chrome (1768-1821), who 
started his career as a sign painter and decorator of nobility’s 
coaches. In 1802, well-recognized as a leading English artist, he 


founded the Norwich Academy of Art. 


NEPHEW OF JOHN WESLEY, Methodism’s founder, was the poular ar- 
tist, John Wesley Jarvis, who emigrated from England to become 
a portrait painter in the American colonies. 


HANDS OFF: Because most of his portrait sitters were either too im- 
patient to pose at length, or because their hands were too thin or 
pudgy to suit his taste, Anthony van Dyke had the habit of filling 
in the hands after the sitting was finished. He used his servants 
as models. @ 
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a useful guide for designers, 


material compiled by 


lucy b. taylor 


Author of the John Wiley & Sons edition of 
‘Know Your Fabrics’, obtainable through DESIGN at $6.75 


EDITOR'S PREFACE: Lucy Taylor knows the field of decorative textiles 
as do few other writers of today. For more than twenty years she 
has taught the subject at the New York School of Interior Design 
and has given courses at Vassar College and Cornell University. 
Her lectures at the Metropolitan Museum of Art have been en- 
thusiastically attended for many years. 


Her recent text, “Know Your Fabrics,’’ meets the need of be- 
ginners and advanced students who, faced with a field extending 
into literally hundreds of textile applications, tend to experience a 
certain degree of bewilderment in recognizing the characteristics of 
each material. This article discusses the most important textiles— 
those to be found in the average, well furnished home. 


KGINNERS in decorative work have an urgent need to 
acquaint themselves with the major types of fabrics. 
They must know how to put each distinctive type to its most 
sensible, practical use. This involves learning to recognize 
the standard textiles by their basic structure. We will ex- 
amine standard fabrics rather than “novelties” which enjoy 
a brief popularity and usually have trade names. We are 
interested in recognition wholly by weave and on their uses 
solely as types of cloth. 
Two simple procedures will assist you in becoming 
familiar with fabrics. First, gather clippings of the cloth 
and mount them on cards for ready reference. Second, ob- 


tain a counter (small magnifying glass) and a pin. By ob- 


serving the material under the glass and probing it with 
the pin, you will see how the threads are put together. 
These are all the tools you need to recognize one fabric 
from another. And now, let’s examine the most widely used 
decorative textile materials. 


COTTON DAMASK, MODERN 


WHAT YOU KNOW ABOUT FABRICS? 


decorators and art historians 


TWILL 


FAILLE 


Faille is used for both upholstery and curtains. In the 
latter case, the horizontal ribs give body and weight to the 
silk, making the material hang in good folds if your design 
is a simple one. Only the lighter, soft failles lend them- 
selves to draped effects. Heavy and stiff types with hori- 
zontal ribbing do not fall into graceful folds. The lighter 
types are excellent for valance or swag drapery. 


For upholstery, faille was most popular on early 19th 
Century chairs (English and French). The material soils 
easily and should not be used where clothing rub affects 
it. Recommended for chairs or lounges in the bedroom or 
boudoir. Most often used on furniture of Directoire, km- 
pire and Regency Periods. 


Faille is also used for bedspreads, dressing tables and 
pillows, but only the lighter types are recommended. 


MOIRE 

Moire has a faille background with a waving, irregular 
pattern which is produced merely by pressing down portions 
of the ribbing. This creates the watered pattern that is its 
dominant characteristic. Commercially the result is achieved 
by running the cloth through heated rollers which have 
raised portions. The pressure of the roller against the raised 
portion pushes the ribs down and makes the pattern. 

Moire is used like faille. It does, however, give a more 
dressy appearance because of the extra sheen resulting 
from the play of light on the water markings. This is espe- 
cially true when it is hung in folds, as for curtains or dress- 
ing tables. Moire may be used on either modern or tradi- 


SILK DAMASK 
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tional furniture. Lighter moires are excellent with late 18th 
Century English and French furniture. Generally, bolder 
moire patterns are used for less expensive furniture, except 
for the very bold types which have been expressly created 
for modern furnishings. 

Moire, unless made of cellulose acetate rayon fiber, should 
always be dry cleaned. The markings which comprise its 
pattern will come out if the material is steamed or wet. Both 
moire and faille are of plain weave. 

TWILL 

Second of the fundamental weaves is that which is called 
Twill. Its dominent characteristic is the diagonal aspect of 
the weave as it is seen from the front surface of the cloth. 
In twill, there is always a grouping of the threads—unlike 
the regular alternation of plain weave moire and faille. This 
grouping, for example, may be two under and three over, 
or vice versa. 

Twill has a tendency to become shiny when used as 
clothing or under circumstances where excessive rubbing oc- 
curs. It is very durable, however. Twill is a decidedly mod- 
ern covering for furniture. This is because most modern 
pieces have plain, functional surfaces and require a dis- 
distinctly contrasting fabric. Twill fabrics come in a variety 
of names, usually trade named. It is therefore difficult to 
list them by standard categories. Twill is also made in many 
fabric types, of fibers ranging from silk to synthetics, to 
cotton. 

DAMASK 

Damask is a medium weight, combination weave. As seen 
in linen table cloths, damask is customarily woven so that 
the background is a warp satin and the figure weft satin. 
The play of light on the strands of linen running 1n op- 
posite directions makes the pattern visible. Most table 
cloths are in taffeta style. 

A damask is always a flat surface in which all the threads 
are essential to the web of the cloth. There are no extra, 
non-essential threads. Damask always feels smooth to the 
touch when your fingers are run along the surface. The 
figures are not embossed—that is, they do not rise from 
the surface. This is true even in modern damask weaves 
which have a sort of nubby effect. Damask is theoretically 
a reversible type of fabric. This is true, however, only 
when the reverse side has been properly finished, and this 
is one way to know a fine damask from a run of the mill 
type. 

Many times, damask achieves a strong pattern effect by 
using warp and weft threads of different colors. 

damask is an historic fabric dating from the Renaissance 
with its large, flowing figures, through the modulations of 
the 18th Century and up to modern damask applications. 

Damask has many uses. Heavy types are useful only for 
upholstery and medium weight as curtains for large win- 
dows. Lightei weights make excellent curtains for average 
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sized windows. Good quality silk damask is one of the most 
durable of fabrics, especially if linen has been interwoven. 
In cheaper grades, a good cotton thread will add to the 
life of the silk. 

Small patterned raw silk damask makes fine lampshades, 
bedspreads and pillows for traditional rooms. Raw = silk 
damask usually has a small pattern which makes it more 
subtle for the above-mentioned uses than would larger- 
patterned, lustrous all-silk. 

Many modern damasks use cotton with the figures in 
rough, twisted thread (sometimes boucle—1. e. looped). 
In these cases, the figures are bold and large, with wide 
open spaces of background showing. This treatment 
will not do for a room furnished and decorated in 
traditional style ; however, if the furniture is traditional but 
the coverings, curtains and walls are modern and “styled”, 
then large-figured cotton damask will prove very interesting 
for decorating. 

Damask may be used for curtains in the following man- 
ner: thin damask (usually unlined) should be French- 
headed and placed on a traverse rod. Heavy damask drapes 
should hang straight in simple, dignified folds. 

BROCATELLE 

Brocatelle differs from damask in having an extra, non- 
essential weft thread, added to pad the figure. We thus 
have a thick, padded figure against a thinner, plain back- 
ground. In good quality brocatelle, the extra weft thread 
is of linen. In cheaper brocatelle, jute is substituted. (You 
can recognize the difference by running your fingers along 
the cloth; cheaper brocatelle feels wiry and stiffer. ) 

The figure in brocatelle is always in satin weave with the 
background in twill. 

Brocatelle is chiefly used for chairs and sofas of heavy 
stature—usually traditional. 

MATELASSE 

Matelasse is a thick, relatively modern fabric. It is woven 
with two sets of threads, each making a complete web of 
cloth—one in front and one in back. The pattern appears 
where the two weaves cross each other. Popular figures in 
matelasse are of faint, trailing vine and flower effect, out- 
lined against a plain surface. Occasionally, the pattern is 
smaller and closer. In this case, the pattern has a bunched- 
up, quilted appearance. And sometimes, there is no dis- 
cernible pattern of this sort, but the two parts of the cloth 
are held together by means of geometric forms made by 
the weave, such as a diamond shape. 

Matelasse is an economical fabric, mostly made with cot- 
ton. There are occasional pieces in which silk or synthetic 
fibers have been used. 

Matelasse is thick and is thus useful for large chairs. It 
is readily adaptable to modern furniture. It is not entirely 
satisfactory for traditional furniture, because the figures 
usually lack the definiteness that is a requisite of good 
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decorative quality. Poorly designed matelasse looks 
pudgy. Properly designed, it is a valuable asset in 
the decorative field. 

Matelasse with bold figures is very good for cur- 
tains in a modern room, where simplicity of a 
heavier nature is the theme. Again, the fabric 1s 
seldom suitable for traditional rooms, due to its 
textural heaviness. Matelasse made of silk or of 
synthetic fibers has a luster that is slicker and 
smoother. This type could be used with traditional 
furnishings, especially as hanging and curtains. 


FRISE 


Frise is a material of uncut, looped velvet weave, 
made of cotton, linen or mohair. Mohair is most 
common, and is wool from the Angora goat. It is 
firm, tough, smooth and resilient. 19th Century 
frise earned a cheap reputation because it resembled 
Pullman car upholstery. It is now heavy and ribbed, 
possessing remarkable wearing ability. 

Patterned versions of frise are made by either 
combining the cut and uncut pile, or by “voiding”’ 
part of the pile so that the background shows 
through, or by having the pile of different heights 
and colors. Cotton and linen frises have textural 
interest. Mohair frise will wear forever, but has a 
certain Victorian air about it that reminds one of 
rockers and tassled drapes. By the way — don't 
confuse “frise’”’ with “frieze”. The latter is a heavy 
cloth from Ireland and 1s used for overcoats. Frise 
is chiefly for upholstering furniture and does not 
make good drapes. 


CUT VELVET 


Cut velvets are made of silk, mohair, cotton, linen 
or synthetic fibers. Highest quality is all-silk vel- 
vet. (1.e. both cloth and pile are of silk.) It is thin 
and soft and takes on beautiful colors in lights and 
shadows. Certain velvets are heavy enough to use 
‘with the dark oaks and walnuts that are character- 
istic of the 17th and early 18th Century furnitures. 
Others are so delicate in texture as to be confined to 
use exclusively with late 18th Century pieces. 

The most popular type of cut velvet consists of 
silk pile and cotton back. It wears well. Most sales- 
men will assume you want this type if you ask for 
“silk velvet.” It is almost as soft as an all-silk 
velvet. 


(please turn to page 102) 


MATELASSE: small geometric pattern 


bio 


CUT VELVET: 


uncut pile at edge of pattern 
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sheet POSTERS 


HOW OUTDOOR BILLBOARDS ARE MADE 


ILLUSTRATIONS PREPARED BY McCANDLISH LITHOGRAPH CORPORATION 


OU can’t escape the outdoor bulletin. These eye-stopping 
signs are strategically placed alongside almost every 
highway in America. Outdoor advertising is a multi-million 
dollar industry and it offers the talented artist an excellent 
career opportunity. 
WHAT IS A 24-SHEET? 


The so-called “twenty-four sheet’? actually consists of 
only ten lithographed sheets. Modern processing has simpli- 
fied the procedure from its pioneer days of a generation ago. 
Each of these sheets measures 43%4” x 60”, with an al- 
lowance included for overlapping the sections on the bill- 
board. The fully assembled poster is 8’8” high by 19’6” in 
length. Thus it is 2% times as long as it is high. Margins 
are left around the picture area for proper framing. These 
measure ten inches of white space at top and bottom, and 
twenty-four inches on either side. 


SKETCHING THE POSTER TO RATIO 


When the layout artist prepares his sketch of the poster, 
he works in scale. The favorite sizes are 12” x 27”, 16” x 
36”, 20” x 45”, or 22” x 4914”. It will be seen that, while 
each artist has latitude in selecting the size in which he 
prefers to sketch, the length is invariably 2% times the 
height. 

WHAT THE POSTER MUST DO 


Because most 24-sheet posters are designed to be read 
from a moving vehicle, or by a pedestrian in inotion, the 
message must be easily assimilated. Letters must be large 
enough to be seen at a distance, and printed areas should he 
held to a minimum. The color, the readability of the mes- 
sage and the esthetic appeal are of tremendous importance. 
A good poster artist strives for utter simplicity with the 
composition utilizing to the fullest extent the area of the 


board. 
CHOICE OF INKS AND PAPER 


The lithographic inks are specially ground by the poster 
manufacturer, usually in his own plant to his own particu- 


The basic requirement of a poster keep it simple 
and readable at a glance. 


lar specifications. A. R. McCandlish, one of the country’s 
foremost lithographers, advises that this rigid supervision 
is vital because a poster must retain its brilliance over pro- 
tracted periods of time, against the onslaught of weather 
and temperatures. 

An average outdoor bulletin is contracted for by the 
agency to be maintained anywhere from one to three 
months. 

Poster paper is customarily of 60 Ib. weight. This means 
that five hundred sheets of the paper (25” x 38”) weighs 
sixty pounds. 

THE QUESTION OF TIME 
Most lithographers find that advertisers have a strange 


proclivity to request the impossible of them. A production 
chief will order delivery in a “couple of weeks.” The poster 
manufacturer would like to make it clear that worthwhile 
results can be achieved only when enough time is allowed 
for the inks to properly set between color runs. Always 
allow a sensible interval when ordering 24-sheets. The pro- 
per schedule can be arranged by checking with the litho- 
grapher well in advance. Remember—with thousands of 
billboards hungrily awaiting their new messages, it 1s not 
logical to expect that the presses will be idle until your 
particular job comes along. 

On the facing page we follow a 24-sheet from inception 
to its final stage. ©@ 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Organizations interested in securing loan of a special film, 
“The Making of a 24-Sheet Poster,’’ or wishing a free, illustrated brochure on 
the subject, may arrange for this by contacting: Harold A. Speckman, Vice- 
yo wromg” McCandlish Lithograph Corp., Roberts Ave. & Stokely St., Phila- 
elphia, Pa. 


Sky Chief PUNCH! 


3 


at TEXACO DEALE 


Above: two examples of 24-sheet poster layout technique. The lithographer examines the sketch and then divides the overall area 
into rectangular sheets. These sheets may be of varying size, but they always add up to the space afforded by ten full sheets. The 
reason for dividing the areas thus is to reproduce the artwork with a minimum number of printings, and to avoid cutting through 
the picture at spots where it would endanger the beauty of the design. Any number of layouts are possible, from simple, balanced 


divisions to the more complex, irregular rectangle method. 
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HERE ARE KEY STEPS IN THE CREATION OF A 24-SHEET POSTER 


Eight of the key steps in the creation of a 24-Sheet Poster are illustrated below. Two major methods are utilized 
by the lithographer; either a straight crayon plate, or the photographic process. In the former, the finished sketch 
is taken to the camera room and photographed for a lantern slide. It is then projected onto actual size poster paper 
and traced. This is then converted into a metal plate (as described below) and details drawn upon it with grease 
pencil. The plate is then etched. In the photographic process, color separation negatives are made of the art work 
and these are projected onto plates. Aside from these differences, the procedure for either method is generally 


the same. 


woe 


NZ cu. 


1. Advertiser and agency coopera- 
tively develop the poster idea and 
then the artist makes the finished 
sketch. This is taken to the lithog- 
rapher for processing. The plant 
superintendent then lays the sketch 
out in sections. 


6. When the plate has been etched in 
acid bath, it is ready for actual litho- 
graphing. Color roll-outs are made to 
match each color in the artist’s sketch. 
The plate is then clamped to the 
press and the run is begun. 


2. The sketch is photographed, either 
for straight crayon lithography or 
photographic process work. (see 
above.) In the latter process, the 
sketch is projected onto poster paper, 
actual size, and outlines traced. 


4. Here we see the artist adding the 
key tunes. Thereatter, the paper sheet 
will be dusted with red chalk whose 
dust adheres to the inked outlines. 
These chalked outlines are trans- 
ferred to as many plates as there will 
be colors. 


5. In the plate art department, de- 
tails are now drawn in with greasy 
crayon, working directly on the plate. 
Then, lettering is added and the plate 
is ready to be etched. 


7. As each lithographed sheet comes 
from the press, it is racked to pre- 
vent the wet ink from sticking to tae 
next poster. A_ responsible lithog- 
rapher will continuously check the 
color for fidelity and the poster for 
detail. 


3. A hand press transfers the outlines 
onto a grained, metal plate. Keying 
of plate and merking fcr tonal areas 
is then made. The plate is returned 
to the hand press for printing of key 
lines and markings on a new sheet. 


8. When all color runs are made and 
the poster is finished, it will be 
trimmed, folded and collated. Num- 
bers are stamped on back in sequence 
to aid the billposter. In a short time, 
the message will be pasted at key 
intersections, in subways and _ buses. 
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CHINESE PAINTING 


modern masters owe much to the sensitive brushwork of the oriental 


detail from the scroll of one hundred birds, by chang feng-i. 1626 


article by 


charles fabens kelley 


© THE BULLETIN OF THE ART INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


EOPLE of the Occident probably know less about 

painting than any other of the arts of the Far East. Cer- 
amics have long been favorably known—indeed, the term 
Chinaware automatically connotes the Flowery Kingdom. 
We are familiar to lesser extent with bronzes, textiles, 
screens, lacquer and jade, but paintings of real quality are 
not often seen. The Chinese nevertheless, and the Japanese 
as well, consider painting the highest of the arts and include 
writing in the same category. Painting has occupied a posi- 
tion with the Orientals comparable to that which music 
does with us. It was something to be cherished, even 
adored; something beyond all price. It was viewed with 
the same rapt concentration with which we listen to music, 
and a just appreciation of the qualities of great painting 
vas considered a cultural necessity. 


Far Eastern painting, always with a certain decorative 
quality, makes an immediate appeal because it looks 
“quaint,” but not until the quaintness has worn off is one 
capable of judging it on something like its merits. It is not 
strange that we are unfamiliar with Far Eastern paintings, 
as there has been so iittle opportunity to see it at its best. 
Few museums possess fine examples. Good paintings are 
the last things a Chinese collector will sell, for too often 
he has found that the foreign collector (not the Japanese ) 
will pay as much for an inferior painting as for a good one 
since he sees little difference between them. For that rea- 
son, fine paintings are very seldom shown, and then only to 
iriends who can understand and appreciate. There have al- 
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ways been “picture factories” in China devoted to supply- 
ing the demands of the non-intelligentsia, native or foreign. 
The chances are, then, that not one Chinese picture in a 
thousand which might be seen in foreign lands is of any real 
art value, and the same can be said of China itself. 


EASTERN PAINTING DIFFERS 
How does Far Eastern painting differ from that of the 
Occident ? In the first place, there never seems to have been 
emphasis on realism or paintings of the trompe l'oeil type. 
The familiar story of the old Greek painter Zeuxis, whose 
painted grapes deceived the very birds, has, to my knowl- 
edge, no Asiatic counterpart. 


While the art of all countries has dealt first with the 
actions of men and animals as historic recordings, never- 
theless, when art began to stand on its own feet as a crea- 
tive accomplishment, it was not human beings with a land- 
scape background that the Chinese painted, but the world, 
Nature itself, within which the actions of men might take 
place. It was nature in a cosmic, not a landscape gardening, 
sense which appealed to the Chinese. There was always a 
feeling of mystery and awe and an intense desire to be 
identified with the surrounding landscape. There is good 
reason for this attitude, for it stems from the beliefs of the 
Ch’an sect of Buddhism (Japanese Zen”). They thought 
that, as manifestations of the essence of universal life, all 
natural phenomena, stone, flower, tree or human_ being 
were of equal value. During the Sung Dynasty (960-1279), 
when landscape painting, China’s greatest artistic achieve- 
ment, was coming to rapid maturity, the Ch’an sect was at 
the zenith of its popularity. 


“SPACE” A DOMINANT FACTOR 


Space is a positive factor in Oriental painting, never 
mere vacancy as too often happens with us. Perspective was 
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often arbitrary, but the most intricate architectural forms 
were lucidly drawn in a sort of parallel projection rather 
than with converging lines. In atmospheric perspective with 
veiled distances and diminishing contrasts they were su- 
preme, and they never forgot that the logical development 
of a picture was always in the direction of esthetic fulfill- 
ment rather than in statistical completion. Modeling, in 
our sense of the word, did not interest them, but textures 
were very important. One would know of course that a tree 
trunk was round—but its roughness or smoothness was a 
matter of importance. The Chinese in all their activities, 
are much more sensitive to textures than we are. Line was 
the great essential, from the tenuous creation of a brush of 
one hair to a sweeping black stroke that might have been 
hewn with an axe. The brushstroke was the thing and it 
not only delineated the form but was an integral part of the 
form itself. The first step in putting a composition on paper 
or silk was the discriminating choice of the brushwork to be 
employed. Slashing, meaningless brushwork was known as 
the empty brush (k’ung pi). In the continuous compo- 
sitions of the great scroll paintings the contours rose and 
fell, and the contrasts were patterned in such a way as to 
emphasize continuity and produce an endless variety of 
effect as the spectator unrolled the scroll back and forth and 
decided for himself what should be the center of the com- 
position of the moment. A scroll, like a great symphony, 
should possess constant interest 1n all its parts, but, as with 
music, this was a difficult goal to achieve. 

Working entirely in water color or ink, there was never 
any question of indirect techniques such as would be in- 
herent in impasto, glazing or the iike. At its best, Chinese 
painting is the direct recording of sensitive and simplified 
thought. 

THE MING DYNASTY 
The Ming Dynasty (1368-1643) was the charmed period 


for the scholar-painters (wen jen), those cultivated gentle- 
men who wrote so beautifully that their brushes seemed 
competent to paint as well as write. Many indeed were 
admired as much for their calligraphy as their painting. 
This is something we must take on faith, for no Occidental 
can justly evaluate the fine points of Chinese calligraphy, 
though he may derive considerable pleasure from the dash- 
ing execution and beautiful shapes of the characters. Phuil- 
osopher, poet and painter, often in one man, brooded on 
Nature and loved it intensely. Not for him was the hum or 
roar of the city and its pressures of official functions. The 
well-educated Chinese with few exceptions longed for 
official position with a fat salary, little to do and the pros- 
pect of early retirement to a mountain retreat where he 
might spend the rest of his days with books, music, pictures 
and a few congenial friends from time to time in undis- 
turbed contemplation of the changing seasons and_ the 
fascinating kaleidoscopic aspects of natural beauty. The 
“literary men” prided themselves on painting for the love 
of it and did not care to be confused with the professionals 
who painted for money. 

A winter landscape scroll (Figs. 5 and 6), which has 
come to us from a ] Japanese collection, is by another Ming 
painter of distinctly different individuality. Hsieh Shih- 
ch’en (1487-1559?) was a bombastic character, a student of 
Wen Cheng-ming. His contemporaries said that he loved 
to create the impression that he was painting with great 
force and dash, and our winter landscape is typical of this 
two-fisted attitude toward art. There are some faint touches 
of color on the scroll, which is painted on silk, and it is 
curious that they are so delicately done as to be hardly 
noticeable. In a very broad, almost crude technique we ex- 
perience with the travelers and those looking on from their 
windows the shivery delights of a winter journey. 


please turn to page 94 
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GINS AND DEVELOPMENT 


in their day, these are the men who inspired and revolutionized moérn 


Article prepared with ecoperation of Columbus Gallery of Fine Arts 


IEW terms are more discussed and less understood than 
this magic word of modern art known as Impressionism. 


The word was born in the late 19th Century, when a 
Paris art critic saw a painting by Monet, entitled: Sun- 
rise—an Impression.” Being of the staid, cut and dried 
academic school of thought, the critic found it most diffi- 
cult to stomach the mutant technique of this barely known 
artist whose every brush stroke defied orderly considera- 
tion. He coined the title, /impressionist for the artist, lump- 
ing him with a small group of young upstarts who had 
similar theories on painting. The term, begun in derision, 
symbolized the most vigorous advance of the century. 


As a matter of technique, impressionism called for a 
bold, new use of color, achieved by placing brilliant, con- 
trasting pigments next to each other. Where painters had 
heretofore mixed their colors on the palette, the impres- . 
sionist let the eye of the viewer do all the mixing. The 
idea is not new; nature is the greatest impressionist of all. 
Camouflage is based on the process. 


Now the artist could finally win release from the nar- 
row confines of palette mixing. Painting became a vibrant, 
BATTERSEA BRIDGE: , J. M. Whistler ever-changing force. 


- (please turn to page 102) 


"I am the founder of Impressioni,m 


stated James M. N. Whistler me 


1903). Though his remark is chara#fer- 
istically vain, Whistler was inde a 
masterful exponent of the “new stPle”’ 
in painting. 


* 


VENICE, DUCAL PALACE: by 

Eccentric and slovenly in his p.ijsonal 3 
habits, Joseph M. W. Turner §1.77>- 

1851) set the stage for Impress:f/nism. 
: Nobody has ever equalled his §rides- ia 
cent interpretations of sunlighi and 
atmosphere. 
2 Allen Art Museum of Ob, 
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ern art thinking. 


Eduard Manet (1832-83) was a mas- 
ter of form and color. Compared to 
the rest of the Impressionists, he 
might well have used the brush of a 
house painter. Here is no delicacy of 
line; rather the bold swooping strokes 
of the rugged individualist. 


‘MONSIEUR PERTUISET’’: Eduard Manet 


Cc) Musee de Arte, Sao Paulo 


Auguste Renoir (1841-1919) painted until the day he died. His lush color- 
ing and monumental figure painting is in the grande style of Michaelangelo 
and Rubens. The female nude was his forte, and he had an uncanny ability 
for capturing the grace and animation of children. 


Art historians credit Claude Monet (born 1840) with being the originator of 
Impressionism. When his painting, ‘Soleil Levant . . . an Impression. . . 
was exhibited in Paris, it created a furore. 


“OLIVE TREES’: by Claude Monet 


© Mrs. Eugene Haubert Collection 


“MME. HENRIOT IN COSTUME”: 


by Renoir 


Cc 


Columbus 


Gallery 


of Fine 


Arts 
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STAINLESS STEEL MURA 


executed in color, they are an art media for posterity 


ONG after the most carefully prepared of canvases have 
disintegrated, the steel murals of Buell Mullen will 
continue to record a panorama of our age for future genera- 
tions. Working on the most permanent of media, this artist 
has turned stainless steel, aluminum and even gold into her 
painted “canvas”. There is little doubt her technique will 
be copied in years to come, but at this writing, Mrs. Mullen 
enjoys the unique distinction of being a pioneer. In her own 
words: “We are living in an age of metals. Without them, 
our civilization would break down. As an artist expressing 
the emotional pattern of our time, | feel that only steel and 
its companion metals can reflect our culture and motiva- 
tion.” 
Buell Mullen’s steel murals are the result of fifteen years 


of constant experimentation. Early attempts to paint with 
oil on copper and bronze were moderately successful, but 


Assembly crew at thy |)ayion Art Institute carefully lifts “Phoenix 

of Man’s Desiring” into place for this month’s exhibit of Buell 

Mullen steel paintings. 1))— oural should retain its original fidelity 
long after those on convas or wood have rotted away. 
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Fifteen hundred years is a long time, but Buell Mullen 
estimates her oil-on-steel murals will be viewed in the 
35th Century, as bright as the day they were painted. 


the overall effect proved too harsh. She finally decided 
upon stainless steel and aluminum as the most suitable of 
media, because of their tensile strength, non-corrosive 
qualities and suitability for architectural application. 


How does she work on metal? Oil paint will not bind to 
steel if applied directly. It will chip off. Mrs. Mullen recog- 
nized that the artist who paints on canvas or wood enjoys 
the natural bond that occurs when the paint sinks into 
the threads or fibers. But metal is smooth. Therefore, to 
create a bond, the metal must first be tooled, undercut 
and burnished. The procedure is not unlike etching, except 
that in the latter process it is necessary to eat into the 
surface with chemicals. Buell Mullen shudders at the 
thought of delicate oil colors being subjected to residual 
traces of acid that may not have been washed away. Sand- 
blasting too is not satisfactory; it leaves a series of smooth 
holes that do not hold onto the paint permanently. The 
solution then—cut the picture into the metal with a sharp 
tool and then apply the paint directly over the tiny, ser- 
rated grooves. 

At first, she used diamond points; later, Mrs. Mullen 
turned to the ordinary electric vibrator tvpe of hand tool. 
This tool leaves the edges of the tiny dots rough enough 
to collect minute pools of color. 


The color itself is imported oil paint, applied onto the 
metal with ordinary brushes. When the mural is finished, 
it is varnished with a colorless synethetic gum or resin, 
and when this has set, the steel mural can look forward to 
a life expectancy that is almost three times that of canvas 
or wood. Extensive tests have shown Buell Mullen that 
her metal paintings should last at least fifteen hundred 
years. By simple extension, then, the murals reproduced 
on these pages will be viewed in their original form in the 
vear 3450 A.D. 


The permanence of working on steel is one of its most 
rewarding assets. The Fogg Museum has found that the 
filtration of light through pigment is the villain which has 
almost destroyed many of our greatest art treasures. In 
less than four hundred years, da Vinci's magnificent “Last 
Supper” has badly deteriorated, and masterpieces by Mi- 
chaelangelo have cracked and rotted away. Had they been 
painted on metal, it would be another thousand years be- 
fore any loss of detail would be apparent! And the works 
of those who work on canvas or wood will fare little better 
than those applied in fresco. Belatedly, certain fading mas- 
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terworks are now being backed with sheets of stain- 
less steel or aluminum to prevent the filtration of 
light through the pigment. 

Because Buell Mullen will inevitably take her 
place among the fine artists of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury, we should know more about this lady. 

Born in Chicago as Frances Veddar Buell, the 
young lady was carefully reared in a fashionable 
finishing school where she was subjected to daily 
lessons in painting pretty still lifes of the daffodil 
school of art. This looked like the sum total of her 
progress, until she finally rebelled against the 
rather gruesome prospect of becoming a “nice 
young lady who paints flowers.” Miss Buell had 
the good fortune to meet J. Bernard Mullen, a 
painting contractor whose family had dabbled in 
the Homestake Mines with William Randolph 
Hearst. Mr. Mullen liked to travel. Miss Buell 
liked to travel too, and tollowing the customary 
courtship, they traveled to the marriage altar. The 
next few years passed uneventfully and Buell Mul- 
len might have become just a happy housewife 
with two children, except that the opportunity 
arose for a trip to Europe. Mrs. Mullen convinced 
her husband that she should make the trip to Rome, 
where she hoped to continue her art studies. The 
Mullen entourage descended upon the Eternal City 
in virtual safari proportions, consisting of the 
young mother, her two babies, their nurse and 
grandmother. Once unpacked and _ settled, Mrs. 
Mullen sought out master etchers, Petrucci and 
Lipinsky and persuaded them to teach her the me- 
dium. This was the start of Buell Mullen, steel 

please turn to page 94 


ALTAR OF STEEL: 5’x10’ 
Pioneer in modern use of stain- 
less steel as the “canvas” for oil 
colors, Buell Mullen describes 
this painting as follows: “. . . 
the smoke stacks of the mills 
are like candles on an altar. 
The rolling mills are a carpet 
of color; the ingots support the 
crucible which is the host. The 
teeming pots make the altar 
rail, and the workers serve the 
altar.” 

Mrs. Mullen’s unique process 
possibly had its beginnings with 
the old Dutch masters who 
sometimes painted on copper 
when canvas was unobtainable. 
Buell Mullen has gone further, 
however, in using the bare met- 
al surface itself as a textural 
and color effect. Her paintings 
give the viewer an illusion of 
extreme depth. 


10’x12’. Symbolizing the eternal truth of man’s progress and ability, 
the mural is owned by the Gardner Board & Carton Co. 
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SPRAYED DECOR 


a classroom art project: 


objects in some logical arrangement on a white or colored surface 
and spraying the whole with varying quantities, hues, or values 
of vaporized color solution: After the paint has dried, these objects 
are removed and the pre-arranged pattern is revealed silhouetted in 
the undercolor. This procedure offers a simple, rapid means of pro- 
ducing all over patterns either directly on the surface of the object 
to be decorated (such as a box, panel, book-cover or flat woodwork). 
As there is no reason for using oil color in sprayed decoration, 
it will be assumed that water color is the most convenient medium. 
Pigments dissolved in water are readily sprayed through an atomizer 
but, such solutions tend to form large drops or spots of unequal size 
on reaching the sprayed surface and they dry very slowly. To coun- 
teract or regulate this condition, the water color solution must be 
rendered more volatile by adding denatured alcohol. 


S PRAYED decoration is accomplished by placing various types of 


THE USE OF ALCOHOL AND WATER 


In using alcohol and water as a vaporific solvent, it seems that 
mixtures containing a greater percentage of alcohol form a finer 
vapor, hence smaller spots and more even distribution of pigment on 
the painted surface than those containing a greater percentage of 
water. The alcoholic mixture dries rapidly. Thus, by varying the 
alcoholic content of the color solution, it is possible to a degree, to 
regulate the size and quality of the sprayed paint-dots. However, 
all water color pigments are not soluble in alcohol and some only 
slightly so: Therefore, it is necessary to experiment with various 
mixtures to determine which varieties of tempera, show-card, poster 
or other colors produce good spray solutions. 

All spraying should take place in a well ventilated room due to 
the fumes, and all objects within close range of the operation should 
be protected from misdirected paint by a covering of newspapers. 


SELECTING OBJECTS TO SILHOUETTE 


The small, fiat objects used to determine the form of the spray 
pattern should be of sufficient weight to remain unmoved in the air- 
current of the atomizer: These include: matches, toothpicks, washers, 
tacks, wire, cord, nails, glazier’s points, pebbles, buttons, bits of card, 
leaves and flowers, etc. It is preferable to restrict the choice of ob- 
jects to one or two categories: Safety matches, for example, evolve 
very interesting non-repeating patterns when placed cw a surface in 
irregular formation. In spraying objects of little weight, such as 
matches, the force of the air blown through the atomizer should be 
restrained so as not to blow them out of place. (You may use pins 
to hold some objects in position. ) 

Leaves, blossoms, or entire plants make good masks. Heavy cord 
or string may be criss-crossed and interlaced by stretching between 
pins placed at intervals along the edges of the surface to be decorated 
to form an interesting maze of lines in the sprayed pattern. 

After a design has been applied to a surface, it should be “fixed”. 
Or the paper may be immersed in (or coated with) melted paraffin, 
and pressed between several thicknesses of newspaper with a hot 
iron to expel surplus wax. ©@ 
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stainless steel MURALS: ve 
(Continued from page 93) 


muralist. For eight hours daily, and at the expense of severe 
eye strain and headaches, Mrs. Mullen pursued her ap- 
prenticeship. That she learned it well is evident upon exami- 
nation of the panels reproduced. In addition, she has done 
many beautiful portraits on metal and her commissions 
include the only steel mural in Washington, D.C. (Hispanic 
Room of the Library of Congress), and a mural of “Don’t 
Give Up the Ship”, which now travels wherever the battle- 
ship New Jersey is ordered. She has also done portraits 
in metal of General George Marshall, Eugene Ormandy, 
Nelson Eddy and General John J. Pershing, among others. 
Mural or portrait, all Buell Mullen work is easily recog- 
nizable. For one thing, large areas of the polished steel are 
left bare, creating an interplay of oil color and shimmering 
metal that is three-dimensional in quality. And for another, 
nobody but nobody paints on metal, except Buell Mul- 


len. ©@ 
chinese PAINTINGS: 
(Continued from page 89) 

Of great beauty is a flower scroll done in ink on paper, 
made by the little-known Ch’en Chia-yen, who was active 
around 1625 and was a painter of flowers and birds. Many 
have been the Chinese flower paintings, often grouped un- 
der headings of the four seasons, and the favorite orchids, 
chrysanthemums and plum blossoms were endlessly _re- 
peated without losing their interest. Our scroll is quite 
different in its marked informality. There is no seasonal 
grouping of plants, but the flowers are entangled in a sort 
of wilful fantasy. There is extraordinary delicacy of 
handling with brilliant passages of the greatest virtuosity ; 
nevertheless the artist seems to have forgotten himself en- 
tirely in thinking only of the flowers. 

Many of the late Ming painters of the seventeenth cen- 
tury had a truly baroque conception of painting; impetu- 
osity and dramatic tension characterized their work, but 
these of course are not sufficient in themselves to create re- 
sults of lasting value. Fortunately the great poetic tra- 
ditions of Chinese painting persisted and in these fresh 
presentations often achieved high quality. Such a painting 
in ink on paper is the scroll, “One Hundred Birds” bv 
Chang Feng-1. It is signed and dated “Winter Day, 1626.” 
We know nothing of the painter’s life or works, but these 
birds show that he was a keen and sympathetic observer 
and a master of dashing brushwork. The term “hundred”’ is 
loosely used in China, meaning ordinarily a considerable 
number. Actually there are 137 birds, all of the same puz- 
zling species. They fly like swallows, but the Chicago 
Natural History Museum cannot identify them. Alan Priest 
of the Metropolitan Museum is certain they represent the 
white-headed crows which flock about Chinese inns, but we 
know better than to demand scientific zoological data from 
a Chinese artist. “The letter kills, but the spirit giveth life,” 
and these birds embody the true spirit of flight. They soar 
in at the beginning of the eighteen foot scroll and fly into 
the distance at the end. Indeed one can almost hear their 
raucous chatter as they gather in groups on the boldly 
painted branches. An effect of continuous motion from 
beginning to end is the outstanding feature of this scroll. 
In addition, it has a very rich tonality. 

Oriental painting was done for leisurely viewing: for the 
cultivated person who, in Far Eastern countries, always 
had leisure for contemplation. Its study will bring pleasure 
and relaxation. Fortunately the Ryerson Library has fine 
collections of reproductions of the most famous of such 
paintings, and frequent communion with them will demon- 
strate the quality of our own treasures. ©@ 
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A Classroom Art Project 


HELIOPRINTS 


ELIOPRINTS are really glass etchings. This interest- 
ing technic is not new for it was used in the late 19th 


Century. 


A sheet of glass, free from bubbles, scratches, or distort- 
ing imperfections, is first scoured to remove all finger marks 
or other greasy traces. Old photographic negatives, glass 
from discarded pictures or a piece of window glass will 
answer the purpose. The “ground” for this purpose differs 
from the ground of the etcher, although it may be applied 
in a similar manner with a pad or dabber. It has been found 
that dark red or brown opaque show-card colors answer the 
purpose as well as anything, with the advantage of being 
inexpensive and conveniently found in every well equipped 
art room. 


Some colors are heavier than others and require thinning. 
Others are too thin to render the surface opaque to light. 
The ground must permit you to draw in a free, flowing line. 
If a ground is too thick, the needle will not cut through; 
if it is too brittle, the ground will flake off; if it is too thin 
it will not be a shield against the light during the printing. 
A happy medium must be found. 


COATING THE PLATE 


To coat the plate, brush or pour a quantity of color on the 
glass and pat it with the finger tips or stipple it with a stiff 
brush to distribute an even coating over the surface of the 
glass. Or a dabber can be made by rolling up cotton or 
soft cloth in a piece of silk or other lintless fabric. This may 
be used for finishing the surface after a thin coat of color 
has been spread evenly on the glass. 


A well prepared ground is free from “pin holes,” bubbles 
or thick spots. It should be opaque when held to the light, 
yet thin enough when dry to permit the etching needle to 
cut through the color to the glass surface, leaving a clean, 
transparent line. 


Phonograph or darning needles, awls, discarded dentist 
tools, or nut picks make good etching needles. 


The needle must must be firm. The paper required for this 
purpose is a sensitized photographic paper. Blueprint paper 
is probably the cheapest, but it lacks the warmth associated 
with etchings. Brownline “negative” paper, which is closely 
related to blue print paper, is probably the most satisfactory 
in all respects. It has a pleasing color, prints rapidly in sun- 
light, is inexpensive and requires no developing bath other 
than ordinary water. It may be secured at blueprint shops 
or draftsmen supply houses. Ask for heavy weight brown- 
line negative paper. The buff stock gives more of the atmos- 
phere of a carefully wiped plate than does the severe con- 
trast of dark lines on pure white. A photographic printing 


frame helps. If no printing frame is available the prepared 


and scratched glass may be placed upon the photographic 
paper, stretched, sensitized side up, on the drawing board 
and both held securely in place with thumb tacks. 


MAKING THE DRAWING 


The drawing may be made direct from a scene, object 
or from the imagination, with the needle without any guid- 


if 


Chinese Brush-effect Helioprint 


ing drawing; or a pencil or pen sketch may first be made 
on paper and then traced to the ground on the glass by 
means of rubbing soft chalk on the back of the drawing and 
tracing the main lines with a fine pointed pencil,—leaving 
a line drawing in chalk on the ground. This serves as a 
guide for the needle drawing to follow. Another method: 
draw the lines directly on the ground with a fine pointed, 
very soft pencil, using care not to scratch through the 
ground. 
MAKE PROOFS PERIODICALLY 


Proofs should be taken at intervals to serve as a guide 
for continued work. To make them, place the scratched 
paint-surface of the glass plate down in contact with the 
sensitized side of the brown line negative paper and expose 
the clean side of the glass to sunlight. 

Exposure time varies with the kind of paper used and 
the quality of daylight. (Records should be kept of the time 
and light for each progressive proof.) After the paper has 
been exposed a brown line will be seen, upon examination 
in a darkened part of the room. If the print is dark enough, 
remove it from the frame and wash it face down in a pan 
of water. All parts of the paper which had been exposed to 
the light by way of the scratched lines will now be dark 
brown. A further washing in running water is advisable for 
the permanent prints. Corrections can be made on the plate 
before continuing the drawing. This is an advantage of 
using show-card color for the ground. Either the color can 
be washed off entirely, leaving the glass in perfect condition, 
or lines not desired may be painted out with a small brush 
and show-card color. 

A protective film of fixatif should be blown on the sur- 
face of the finished plate. Great care should be exercised not 
to get the plate wet with the fixatif alcohol solution, or all 
the lines will run together and the technic be lost. @ 
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TOULOUSE-LAUTREC 


HE PAINTED THE DREGS OF PARIS 


article by 


g. alan turner 


GROTESOUE, stumbling little silhouette makes its 

way along the rain-drenched streets of Montemartre. 
The figure pauses in the glow of a street lamp before #21 
Rue Caulincourt and we see the face of a tormented man. 
His heavy lips are a slash of red in the midst of a wiry 
beard and across the bridge of his bulbous nose are perched 
thick glasses. He shuffles up the steps of the old building, 
leans against the wooden door frame, and sweat streams 
down his face. A creature out of a nightmare, but he is one 
of the great artists in history. His name is Henri de Tou- 
louse-Lautrec. 


The hands now clenching about the rubber-tipped cane 
that keeps him erect on his dwarfish legs have created 
paintings and sketches soon to repose in the Louvre. He 1s 
the first man to lend genius to the once-despised art of 
the poster. Not yet thirty, he has the physical appearance ot 
an old man. 


Lautrec is one of the few aristocrats to immortalize him- 
self as an artist. Shunned by the normal society that was 
his birthright, he has found a shadow existence among the 
criminals and panderers of Paris. And his paintings—bit- 
ing like acid, yet limned with the simple directness of a 
master—will shock the academic halls of art in his native 
France, heap abuse on his head, but bring him fame. 


Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec was born in Albi on Novem- 
her 24, 1864. His aristocratic ancestry extends back a thou- 
sand years to the early Crusades. He could count the Kings 
of England and France among his antecedents. But his 
father, Count Alphonse, avoided the sight of his grotesque 
son with horror. Only his mother, gentle and understand- 
ing, could look upon her child with the warmth he so des- 
perately sought. The victim of two crippling accidents tn 
childhood and a possible consequence of inbreeding (his 
parents were first cousins), Henri had the body of a normal 
man upon the gnarled legs of a dwarf. 


Only in the company of fellow artists and the dregs of 
the Paris scum did he find a form of companionship. Later, 
when his fame had spread, he was lauded by the elite, but 
always he knew this acceptance for the synthetic thing it 
was—the thinly veneered tolerance of those who cling in 
the shadow of accomplishment and _ prestige. 


A LA MIE: (1891) 


Similar in theme to Degas’ “Absinthe Drinkers”, this painting ef- 
fectively captures the dissolute spirit of the Paris in which Lautrec 
sought refuge. 


(from the Bernheim Jeune Collection) 
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THE AGONY BEGINS 


When Henri was thirteen the first of two unfortunate 
mishaps occurred which were to cost him the power of his 
legs for many years, and, to a great extent their normal use 
for life. While recovering from illness at home in Albi, the 
child slipped on a poorly waxed floor, and, in the presence 
of his family doctor, he fractured his leg. A short time later, 
he broke the other in a tumble outdoors. Neither healed 
properly. He was confined to bed for long months that 
stretched into years. His only occupation was the writing of 
letters and sporadic sketching to while away the endless 
hours. By the time he was seventeen he knew his legs 
would never grow again. He remained a stunted figure, 
scarcely four and a half feet tall, with the upper body of a 
normal person. 


Inexplicably, the child’s features changed almost over- 
night. His lips thickened, his nose became a heavy crag and 
hair covered his face in a darkening beard that made him 
seem more an adult than a youth barely in his teens. Al- 
ways, his mother was at his side, but the Count lost interest 
in this travesty of a son he had so earnestly desired; one 
who would now never ride to the hunt or indulge in the 
royal pursuit of falconry. He saw less and less of the child. 
To fill the void in his life, Henri turned to painting and 
sketching. With the aid of a cane he was eventually able io 
stumble about and he moved with his mother to the heady 
environment of Paris. 


For months on end he zealously sketched the streets of 
the City of Light and made many drawings of sporting 
events. If he could never ride himself, he would draw 
horses better than anyone else! If he could never dance, he 
would capture the grace of the tap dancers and the can-can 
entertainers with his pencil. And this he did. 


His early training in sketching was the result of an odd 
association with a middle aged deaf-mute, Rene Princeteau, 
to whom he had been introduced as a small child during an 
excursion with his father to the race track. Princeteau 
recognized the latent ability of the crippled boy and became 
his informal tutor. They would spend long hours in each 
other's company, at the track and at vachting races. Henri 
would converse with the old man in sign language and the 
artist would reply in like manner and with hasty notes on 
the margins of their drawings. 


At the age of eighteen, Henri enrolled in an atelier in 
Montmartre, under the severe guidance of Leon Bonnat. 
Bonnat was a cut and dried academician who threw up hts 
hands in horror at any suggestion of originality among his 
pupils. Henri learned some principles of composition from 
the hundreds of still lifes, plaster casts and dried flowers he 
was forced to stomach, but at last he revolted. Flinging his 
drawings up into the air one afternoon, Henri shouted 
that he would never draw another plaster bust as long as 
he lived, and then hobbled out of the studio. This after 
spending months of tedious effort in painting a mytholog- 
ical scene that he hoped would win him entry into the 
Salon, the goal toward which all painters were obligated 
te turn their eyes before they could enter the lucrative field 
of portraiture. 


It was at Corman’s atelier that Henri met the awkward, 
strange student with glinting blue-green eyes who had 
come to study all the way from Belgium. Somehow there 
was a spark between these two—Henri and the red-beard- 
ed, twenty-nine year old Vincent Van Gogh. They under- 
stood each other. Oddly, both were destined to run parallel 


AU CIRQUE: LE PAS DE BEAUX: (1899) 


The Work of A madman? One of the drawings made by Lautrec 
while recovering at an asylum. His memory sketches convinced the 
doctors of his sanity. From the Knoedler Collection, N. Y. 


MOULIN ROUGE, “LA GOULUE”: (1891) 


One of the series of posters which launched the artist on his suc- 
cessful career. 
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LA GOWLUE 
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SELF-CARICATURE: 


Lautrec went out of his way to exaggerate his own deformities. 


YVETTE GUILBERT: (1894) 


Dipped in acid, Lautrec’s brush immortalized the popular actress. 
She was terrified by his sardonic conceptions, but respected his 
genius as a poster artist. 


courses. Each was to die in his thirties, each to break under 
the strain of drink and desperation and be confined in an 
asylum. And each would win freedom from confinement by 
the genius of his painting. 


A SERIES OF ESCAPADES 


Henri inherited a trait of eccentricity from his egomaniac 
father (who once milked a wild mare in the streets of Paris, 
drank the milk with a flourish, mounted the horse and gal- 
loped away). Possibly inspired by this feat of exhibition- 
ism, Henri on one occasion invited guests to a feast of kan- 
garoo meat. When he could not discover a kangaroo 1n all 
of Paris he improvised by serving an entire sheep, roasted 
and sitting up on a giant platter, with a cow’s tail stuck fo 
its rear. An apron tied in place about its middle served as 
a kangaroo’s pouch, and a dead mouse was hanging out of 
this in duplication of the young offspring. On another oc- 
casion Lautrec had the fastidious and outstanding art 
dealer, Durand-Ruel, meet him for a business appointment. 
The dealer arrived punctually at the appointed meeting 
place to find he was seated in a brothel! These outward 
manifestations of exhibitionism were one means by which 
the little artist disguised his feelings. He would often make 
himself the butt of cruel jests rather than have people 
whisper and point at his stunted legs. Many caricatures 
that he made of himself exaggerated his deformity. 


A man can take just so much of physical pain from a 
tortured body and the mental anguish of being an outcast 
before his mind must give way. Lautrec found that he could 
drink prodigiously and he did. Months of this alcoholic sub- 
mersion eventually brought him crashing down to earth and 
he was packed off to an asylum to recover as best he could. 
His enforced drying-out brought him back to some sem- 
blance of normalcy, but his keepers were slow to accept the 
recovery. It was only after he proved his sanity by drawing 
from memory several magnificent circus sketches that he 
won his way back to freedom and Paris. The sobriety was 
purely temporary; his next seige of drinking made him a 
hopeless paralytic and led to his death in 1901. 


Women brought him only sorrow throughout his briet 
life. An unfortunate love affair with a socialite who ran 
with horror from his fumbling embrace, a period of abject 
slavery to a gutter tart, the eventual dissolution of the 
friendship of a lovely girl he worshipped—this was his lot. 


MASTER OF THE POSTER 


Yet, despite all this, or possibly because of it, he found 
momentary release when a pencil or brush came into his 
hand. Night after night he would haunt the restaurants of 
aris, the bistros and shadowy alleys of Pigalle, always 
sketching, always imprisoning for all time the fleeting 
images that were the heart of the nether world of Paris. 
His poster for a night club called the Moulin Rouge made 
the place world-famous overnight and started him toward 
his niche in the Louvre. This was followed by lithographs 
of can-can dancers, street walkers, entertainers and alco- 
holics, the theatrical stars and singers of his day. Yvette 
Guilbert, Jane Avril, Oscar Wilde—his posters and oils 
brought them additional prestige or notoriety. 


He died in his early thirties, the result of addiction to 
drink. But though he closed his brief chapter at the start 
of the twentieth century, he left an eternal gift to art. Henri 
de Toulouse-Lautrec was one of the few masters who had 
something to say and said it. @ 
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AN ARTIST’S FIREPLACE 


edward winter makes the hearth a 
thing of beauty with steel enamels 


LEVELAND’S well-known artist, Edward Winter has 

long been a pioneer in the use of porcelain enameling for 
functional and decorative purposes. An interesting use is 
pictured below—for facing an ordinary home fireplace. The 
treatment fits admirably into a modern living room or office. 

In this particular case, Winter finds porcelain enamels to 
be one of the most permanent of media, with the added 
advantage of being very simple to keep clean. The motif 
features animal forms in brown, turquoise and white, hues 
which complement the draperies, furnishings and walls. The 
enamels may also be adapted to inlaying on tabletops, cabi- 
nets, and trays, or set into wall areas as murals. (Many 
restaurants in cities throughout the midwest use Winter 
panels over their bars, upon entry walls and for front en- 
trance decor. ) 

A caulking compound is used between the joints of each 
steel panel. The separate panels are made of 16 gauge steel, 
with each section receiving four firings at 1500° Fahrenheit. 
The firings were of three minutes duration for each interval. 

While this particular fireplace has utilized relatively large 
plates, the project is not outside the reach of the average 
ceramist. Winter recommends that for those with small 
kilns the plates be held to small steel or copper tiles with 
slightly rounded edges. Regular bathroom wall tile (known 
as ‘“Veos’’) is quite suitable, with a fiber-grooved backing 
to hold the separate tiles in position before actual cementing. 
Caulk between the sections carefully, wiping away the ex- 
cess before it hardens. 

When planning the fireplace depicted below, the artist 
decided to place a large mirror directly above, to add an 
illusion of greater size to the room. Additional information 
may be had by writing to Mr. Winter: 11020 Magnolia 
Drive, Cleveland 6, Ohio. © 


Fireplace mural in steel enamel by Edward Winter. 


©OMCMLII 
Your department of information on art research 
By 


JOHN J. NEWMAN 
333 W. 26th St., New York 1, N. Y. 


In restoring paintings, should you clean the picture first with soap and 
water to remove the surface dust and grime? 


@ Do not use soap and water for anything connected with 
paintings—except to wash your brushes and yourself. 


Is there a megilp for use with water color? What is it function? 


@ There is. Its function is to facilitate the application of 
fluid touches of color and have them “stay put” without 
running, in the precise place you want them. Grumbacher 
Casein Painting Medium, used judiciously, is a good water 
color megilp. 


Are there true spectrum colors? Can one paint in a spectrum scale? 


@ These questions pop up constantly and cause more con- 
fusion than the subject is worth. There are colors bearing 
the adjective ‘spectrum’, but this may be misleading to 
some students. ‘Spectrum’ colors are “The series of satu- 
rated colors normally evoked by photopic stimulation of 
the retina with radiant energy of continuously different 
single wave lengths through the visible range.” Painters do 
not paint with light, so that should settle the nonsense of 
the spectrum once and for all. Painters paint with paint, 
and paints are made, not from light, but from pigments 


which are of minerals, dyes, chemicals, and various com-. 


binations of these substances. 

I am fully aware of the Impressionists, the many “color 
systems,” the learned tomes on the wonder of wonders; but 
ignoring the ranting and raving—the painter is stuck with 
paint until man can capture light and put it in tubes. 

Let me quote a man who knew something about color. 
“Light cannot be reproduced, but must be represented by 
something else called color. I was very much pleased with 
myself i I found this out.”—Cezanne. 


How can I avoid a chalky appearance in the skies | paint? 


@ You probably use too much white to reduce the deep 
blue. Try reducing the darker blue (French ultramazine or 
Prussian blue) with a lighter blue (cerulean or manganese) 
and then add white into it. Or, you could start with the 
lighter blue, add the dark blue and then the white. 

Of course a lively looking sky makes use of the alizarins, 
veridians, and ochres. An additional caution: use less 
turpentine. 


simulated STAINED GLASS: 
(Continued from page 80) 


plastic coloring for faces and hands. 


Do not use too delicate a hue of plastic; allow a certain 
amount of the original coloring to fade in direct sunlight 
after several months. Past that point the coloring should 
remain relatively constant. The Ballintic Method may not 
last through the Millenium, but it will retain its brilliancy 
for a long time and should open up new artistic avenues to 
churches, schools and homes in modest circumstances. 
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1. Trace your design very carefully on a sheet of tracing paper, 
adding a right angle on the left corner at least two inches away 
from your design. 


2. Put the right angle on your stencil paper, exactly on the right 
angle of your design, pasting with Drafting tape and trace with 
a hard pencil. Repeat this procedure for each color. Then out- 
line with pen and ink. 


3. Start cutting your motifs on a cardboard, having your design 
next to it so that you always may check to see that you cut ac- 
curately. Then cut out proper areas for second stencil of another 
color. 
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A stenciled dress material 


LTHOUGH stenciling has been a popular printing 
method for a long time and most of us have seen 
many stencils or have actually made some, few are aware 
of its tremendous possibilities for the reproduction of mod- 
ern designs on fabric. When we think of stenciling, we are 
apt to visualize the old fashioned kind of stencil which 
featured broken lines, ugly white spaces left where the 
forms of the design should have met (these are usually re- 
ferred to as “bridges” ) and we generally think of it as a 
way to print on paper. However, experimentation in cut- 
ting and preparing the stencil has proved that the old, ugly 
effect can make way for a “new look’ and Prang Textile 
Color makes it possible to apply our designs to fabric. The 
resulting textile print is charming, free and modern in ap- 
pearance and if properly “‘steam-set’’ at linen temperature 
for three minutes with a regular iron over a damp cloth, 1s 
wash fast and sunproof. The colors which mix easily come 
in brilliant shades. A loose, free looking black outline 
surrounding the color areas, as in the textile shown, helps 
to give the fabric the casual, modern appearance we like. 


4. The desized fabric is put carefully, with Drafting tape, on a 
white blotter where the right angle has been carefully indicated 
for inserting your material. About two inches away is the right 
angle, marked with Drafting tape where the stencil plate fits in. 
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TEXTI 


Stenciled handkerchiefs. 


The technical steps are easy to perform. A black outline 
drawing is made of the original idea. The colors are in- 
dicated with paint or crayon. Each color necessitates the 
tracing and cutting of a separate wax-paper stencil. The 
transparent wax-paper makes tracing simple and accurate. 
The textile color is mixed 50% textile paint to 50% textile 
paint extender on a pallette in the desired shades and 1s 
applied with a circular-bottomed stencil brush. Stippling, 
cross-hatching and a rotating motion are some of the 
ways to experiment. Contrast of texture areas and solid 
areas, line and pattern give rhythm and movement. Large 
floral motifs, semi-abstracted, abstract shapes in repeat pat- 
terns or modern lettering make good design elements. The 
old-fashioned amateur look has gone out of stenciling. New 
methods enable us to tie in stenciled fabrics with our mod- 
ern, simple china and other interior features of the ad- 
vanced, up-to-date, simplified beautiful quality inherent in 
the art and the art of living of our century. ©@ 


EMMY AND NORA ZWEYBRUCK 
Prang Textile Studios, N.Y. 


5. Put your first plate with the lightest color exactly in the right 
angle that you have marked on the blotter. Fasten your plate with 
Drafting tape and start printing from the outside toward the 


inside of your material. 


7. After your motif is printed, give it twenty-four hours to dry. 
Then place a damp cloth over your print and press for three 
minutes on each portion of the design to set the color. 


is 
6. After printing the first plate, print the second color, again i: 
matching your right angle and very carefully rubbing the colori 
material, 


4 


into your 
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what do you know about FABRICS? 
(Continued from page 85) 


It is unfortunate that during the period of our culture 
when everybody seemed intent on collecting “real antiques’ , 
this velvet with the cotton back and silk pile was most often 
called upon to imitate old furniture. Parts of the pile were 
omitted by the upholsterer of questionable dealers. This 
created a surface appearance that looked as though the piece 
had been through the ravages of time. It may have satisfied 
the same sort of taste that eagerly collected so-called antique 
furniture which had been produced with the aid of bird 
shot, but it has now gone out of voque, after giving an un- 
earned bad name to cut velvet. Today’s cut velvet is among 
the most popular fabrics on the market and is one of the 
most useful. 

All-cotton velvet is thicker than other types and has a 
hard, dry feeling to the touch. All-cotton velvet 1s also 
recognized by the hard greyish light that hovers about the 
edge of the fabric. This is particularly noticeable in light 
tones of green, blue and pinks. All-cotton velvet is very 
economical. It is more suitable for large sofas than for 
chairs. 

Velvet is out of fashion for portieres, due again to its 
heing adapted by cheap manufacturers and “antiquers”. Its 
best use is for pillows, sofas and good quality bedspreads. 


CHENILLE 


Chenille is a fabric that was originally used only for decor- 
ating portieres and couch covers of cheap grade. Modern 
application has raised it to dignified heights. It is made 
with a specially constructed thread for weft or filler. In 
place of the usual round twisted thread, chenille weft is 
made of two parts; first, the horizontal thread, and then 
the other threads which stand out at right angles at the top 
and bottom. These are held in place by the heavier horizon- 
tal thread. The result: the fabric has a brushlike, caterpillar 
feel and appearance. Chenille is rather bunchy and not very 
decorative. It is not good for furniture upholstery, will not 
wear too well, but is most effective for pillows, bedspreads 
and hangings. 

TAPESTRY 

Tapestry is a distinctly patterned fabric, inspired by, but 
not to be confused with the priceless hangings of the Middle 
Ages and Renaissance. It comes in three grades: 


ALL-WOOL: large, richly colored patterns of thick, soft 
material. Best patterns are hand-woven. Can be recognized 
as hand-rendered by examining the back which will show 
shaggy bunches of wool where the needle has gone through. 
Colors on fine grade all-wool tapestries are subdued and 
the designs are heavy florals. Best suited to furnitures of 
dark walnut and oak of the late 17th and early 18th Cen- 
tury style. 


WOOL AND COTTON: Not hand-made, but machine 
produced. Woven with two sets of warps and wefts. More 
monotonous than the all-wool type as far as pattern is con- 
cerned. Best suited for large chairs and large, heavy sofas. 
Unfortunately, most popular offerings are hopelessly nonde- 
script, with the manufacturer “‘playing safe” and producing 
commonplace, dull colors. Use this type with care. 


ALL-COTTON : Lowest priced range of tapestry. Not 
as colorful (if that is possible!) as the wool and cotton type 
mentioned above. Characteristic is the sparse, thin appear- 
ance. Occasionally, a smart shopper will discover enter- 
taining, quaint little floral patterns. Best use: on small fur- 
niture like rockers and occasional chairs. Keep your eyes 
opea—here, more than in most other types of fabric, you 
may discover a bargain “find.” © 
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the IMPRESSIONISTS: 
(Continued from page 90) 


Daumier was sympathetic to the movement, though he 
is not specifically classified as one of the founders. Renoir 
was the boldest of the experimentors; his colors and place- 
ments were unorthodox and compelling. Cezanne started 
as an impressionist, eventually moved onward to his own 
unique sphere. Monet, Manet, Seurat, Lautrec, Degas— 
these are names often associated with the term. 

With the dawning of the 20th Century, impressionism 
evolved to other forms and movements. It had served its 
purpose. It was the most distinctive change in the thinking 
habits of artists since the days of the Renaissance. © 


AU MOULIN ROUGE: Henri Toulouse-Lautrec 


Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec (1864-1901) counted Kings among his ancestors, 
but painted the dregs of the Paris underworld. A childhood accident turned 
him into a dwarfed cripple. Lautrec was much influenced by the Japanes> 
printmakers, made a fine art of the poster. A lonely figure, he drank himself 
to death at the age of thirty-seven. 


Georges Seurat (1859-91) was considered a quiet 
madman by his fellow painters. With fantastic patience 
he spent years applying dot after dot of pure col r 
to achieve a mathematical rendering. He worked by 
gaslight, had few friends, and died at the age of 32. 
His unusual paintings are valued as high as $200,000 
apiece. Above: Parade.”’ 


SUNDAY ON LA GRANDE JATTE: by Georges Seurat 
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“YOUR CHILD IS AN ARTIST” 
by Arthur Zaidenberg 
A leading contemporary painter shows how 


you can help your child develop his artistic 
talent. Expert advice on drawing and painting 


materials and techniques. 

Contains cver 100 illustrations, ten in full-color. 
192 pages of text and art work. (Last month’s 
coverpiece of DESIGN appears on the jacket of 
this book.) The volume is highly recommended 


by child psychologists and art educators. 


; $3.95 
) 


“SUCCESSFUL DRAWING” 


by Andrew Loomis 


Mr. Loomis is one of America’s most celebrated 
authors and illustrators. As a teacher of art he 
has inspired literally thousands of beginners. 
“Successful Drawing” is intended for art stu- 


dents and practicing artists. Its tips will save 

you many hours of labor in the competitive 

field of book and magazine illustration, as well as in the perfecting of 
your fine art technique. 


$4.95 


Hundreds of sketches and finished illustrations help you overcome the 
problems of perspective, figure drawing, and lighting. 


~ Wa PORCELAIN FIGURES OF THE 
18TH CENTURY 


by David Rosenfeld 

> Few collectors of European porcelain are 
without this most cutstanding book. DE- 
§ SIGN’s editors have consulted it regu- 


larly when preparing articles on the sub- 
ject. Contains 180 reproductions, a nun- 
ber in full color. 


$5.00 


How can you tell a genu:ne Meissen from 


OR 


a forgery? How do you recognize Bow, 
Chelsea, Sevres and a score of other im- 
portant categories of porcelain? This 


book supplies the answers. Also contains 


a complete series of factory markings from the outstanding factories of 


Europe. 


“RENOIR” 
(Library of Great Painters) 


An outstanding volume in the series of 
deluxe fine art books, of which the New 


4a 


York Times says: . the quality of the 
reproductions . . . does seem miraculous.” 
Contains fifty full color reproductions, suit- 
able for framing, of the best work of Au- 
gust2 Renoir. Also, many monochrome 
drawings by the master artist, and a bi- 


ographical critique by Walter Pach. 


$10.00 


individual. 


and crafts 


“A MANUAL OF DESIGN” 


by Janet K. Smith 


Literally hundreds of fascinating art proj- 
ects that you can make and do. Invalu- 
able to the teacher and hobbyist. Pro- 
fusely illustrated coverage of most arts 


of interest to the creative 


$5.00 


If you are an art teacher, this book will aid you every day. Complete 


information on such diverse subjects as papier mache, toy making, dolls, 
embroidery, silk screen, weaving, etc. Considered a standard text at hun- 


dreds of elementary and advanced schools. 


AMERICAN FOLK 
DECORATION 


Lipman & Muelendyke 


A deluxe-sized volume for the col- 
lector and student of Americana. Fully 
covers the orig:ns and technical meth- 
ods of American decoration since co- 
Icnial times. By following the steps 
cutlined in this book, you can dupli- 
cate Pennsy!vania-Dutch, early New 


England and many other sectional 


styles of art. 


$10.00 


Here is a volume that will surely become a collector's item. 


order from 


BOOK SERVICE DEPARTMENT 


DESIGN PUBLISHING COMPANY 337 S. HIGH ST. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
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ART MAGAZINE FOR 


TEACHERS 


x for 53 years, the choice of thousands of schools and serious artists 


PUPPETS AND DOLLS 


COMMERCIAL ART 


: FINE ART 


TOOLS AND METHODS 


CERAMICS 


HANDCRAFTS AND TEXTILES 


. authors and artists represented in DESIGN: 


Dean Cornwell .. . Dorothy Liebes ... Edward Winter ... Dr. Edwin Ziegfeld 
... Dr. Ray Faulkner ... Ethel Traphagen ... William Zorach ... Arthur 
William Brown ... Emmy Zweybruck .. . Victoria Bedford Mitchell .. . 
Matlack Price ... Stefano Cusumano ... Burr Tillstrom ... Albert Dorne... 
Al Parker . . . Mario Cooper .. . Bourne Hogarth ... Ralph M. Pearson .. . 
Dong Kingman ... Donna M. Stoddard . . . Michael M. Engel . . . Martha 


Sawyers ... Peter Hunt .. . Alex Steinweiss . . . William Zorach .. . etc. 


$4.00 per year 


(Add $1.00 per year postage if sent outside United States) 


“DESIGN” 337 S. HIGH ST. COLUMBUS, OHIO 


GLASS AND DECORATING 
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